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Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. We’ve 
aved this program for the Christ- 
mas season to add a little spice 
© your Christmas conversation 
round the family table. Actually, 
Wwe are indebted to the editors of 
(ertune magazine for two of their 
ecent articles entitled, ‘““The Wives 
{ Management” and “The Cor- 
poration Wife,” which were the 
inspiration for this program. Like 
own Meeting, the editors of 
fortune gave us all sides and 
jeft tonight’s question unanswered. 
| “Is This a Man’s World?” Your 
fown Meeting has invited four 
ety successful and charming 
American women to give their 
i'tews on this subject and they’ve 
steed to tackle the questions 
rom two of our experts from 
e male camp—John Crosby of 
‘e New York Herald Tribune, 
“ad Joseph L. Mankiewicz, Motion 
Picture Academy Award winner, 
16 well as the questions from our 
-udience. 

All right, we'll hear first from 
. lady who has succeeded in sev- 
‘ral fields first as an actress 
n Broadway, then as a motion 
isicture actress. She’s had her 
wn radio and television programs 
nd has found time to write five 
rovocative and interesting books. 
lika Chase, that was a very pro- 
ocative question put to you by a 
ember of the audience a while 
go. Would you step up and 
nmswer it for us? 


5 


a 


Wiss Chase: 


I think we must clarify what 
we mean when we say it’s a 
aan’s world. If we mean that men 
vield greater influence politically 
d economically than women do, 
d they do, then it is certainly 
heirs. In. another field, among 


Is This a Man’s World? 


artists and professional people such 
as Miss Agnes DeMille here, there 
are, percentage-wise, still more 
successful men than women; but 
I think the reason for this at the 
present stage of development is 
because more men have been pur- 
suing the arts and _ professions, 
not to mention the women, for 
several thousand years longer than 
the women have. Give the ladies 
time. 

I am a firm believer that a 
good brain is sexless, sir, in an- 
swer to your question. If it’s 
good, it’s good, whether it’s 
housed in a male or female skril. 
Socially speaking, using the word 
in the sense of broad human re- 
lationship, I am not so sure about 
it’s being a man’s world. There, 
I think, the honors, or more ac- 
curately, the dishonors, are fairly 
evenly divided, except for the rela- 
tionship between nations where the 
bad blood must be credited en- 
tirely to the gentlemen; because, 
in politics and lack of statesman- 
ship, about which Miss Pauline 
Frederick will have something 
to say, they have had long experi- 
ence and are all and solely power- 
ful. 

When it comes to social life or 
society with a small s, and this 
time I mean individual social 
worldly relations—and I suspect 
that perhaps Mrs. Hyman will 
bear me out here, I speak of 
dinner parties, dances and so forth 
—it is emphatically a man’s 
world, and this despite the fact 
that women pretty much create the 
social life of the community. 

Yet the reason is simple: there 
are fewer men than there are 
women. If it were ever possible 
to predetermine sex, to have more 
men than women, it might well: 
become a woman’s world because 


it would be a buyer’s market on 
the other foot. 

At present, however, men are 
a scarce commodity, and even with 
their grave defects, distinctly de- 
sirable. We might wish this 
weren’t so, but we have no choice. 
What other human beings are 
there? Socially, the boys are rid- 
ing high, and women wait upon 
atheir whims. 

In compensation for this, na- 
iture has given women the ability 
to bend these whims in their di- 
rection, and frequently, as the 
women are bent, so are the men 
inclined; but still and all they do 
have a social freedom and _ initia- 
tive denied the female sex. A 
pretty face may be a potent at- 
tribute, but whether or not a man 
proposes marriage to it is his own 
decision, no matter how much he 
pretends he was a poor helpless 
moth drawn to the flame. 

It’s good we have sex and love, 
or men and women would never 
talk to each other, because funda- 
mentally, I don’t think men like 
women. Despite the fact that in 
the professional world a man like 
Mr.. Joseph Mankiewicz spends 
most of his life with them. Still, 
men are happier with male com- 
panionship. 

Look at their stag get-togethers; 
look at their clubs. Look at the 
wars they wage. War is hell, of 
course, but it’s an unparalleled 
chance to get off with the fellows 
and no women in your hair. 

The men may say, “Well we 
‘deserve a superior position be- 
vcause look how hard we work. It 
is merely the privilege which 
‘accompanies responsibility.” And 
men do work hard and they have 
the defects of their qualities. One 
can only conclude that American 
businessmen drive themselves so 
relentlessly because in their work 
they find refuge from an inner 


vacuum—the more successful th 
businessman the less intellectu 
life he has; the more bored he 
with himself, the harder he wor 
to forget it. 

Our men work so hard that thelf 
lose a sense of proportion. The 
no longer know what is impor 
tant and so they kill themselve 
Every year thousands of lonel 
widows are left behind in thi 
country. And it is still a man’ 
world, for their women remembi 
and regret them. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Ilka Chase, and 
think many of us know now wh 
your books are so successful 
well as your radio and televisio; 
programs. 

It was no accident that ma 
Pauline Frederick one of the out 
standing radio news commentator 
in the country today. While sh 
was studying international la 
at the American University gra 
uate school in Washington, a hi 
tory professor sent her on th 
road that led to her covering th 
Nuernburg trials, the meetings o 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers ij 
New York and Paris, the U. 
Assembly, the Security Council, th 
Alger Hiss and Coplon-Gubii 
chey trials, and other events c 
world-wide interest. She’s noy 
one of ABC’s top flight commenta 
tors, and although all news is he 
beat, she specializes in world al 
fairs. 

Now Pauline Frederick, do yoi 
think this is a man’s world an 
why? 


Miss Frederick: 


Of course, it’s a man’s world 
Ilka Chase, unfortunately for bot) 
men and women. But I haste; 
to add that a woman’s world woule 
be as great a misfortune. As th 
Good Book records, Eve, not Mi 
Mankiewicz’s Eve, was created be 


ause “It is not good that man 
hould be alone,” so it is not 
ood that one sex alone should 
irect the lives and destinies of 
oth sexes. 

This should be a_ partnership 
orld in which men and women 
lo the jobs for which they are 
pest qualified, regardless of sex, 
ith which I am sure Mrs. Hyman 
od most women would agree. 

I could cite many examples, in- 
tuding the field of news broad- 
rasting, to prove that this is a 
man’s world. But I would like 
call attention to one particu- 
jat Masculine Iron Curtain that is 
futting out fresh viewpoints 
Which may affect the very destiny 
it this nation. I refer to the 
act that no woman helps frame 
Whe diplomatic and military poli- 
‘es that could mean the differ- 
sauce between war and peace in 
sur time. 

There is not time to present 
he whole record. But here are 
“ome facts: No woman helped 
make the decisions at Yalta and 
Sctsdam, or was asked about 
opping the atomic bomb on 
agasaki and Hiroshima, or di- 
viding Korea between the United 
States and Russia at the 38th 
marallel. 

No woman was consulted about 
sending military forces to Korea 
bo drive the communists back to 
their line—or pursuing them into 
North Korea. No woman has 
Pen asked how to stop the quar- 
reling at Panmunjon, or the dis- 
gimament quarreling in Paris, or 
he cold war quarreling between 
he United States and Russia. No 
woman helped write the veto into 
the UN Charter, or transform that 
Organization from its original pur- 
O@se as a harmonizing center to 
n arena for fighting the cold war. 
No woman was consulted about 
suspending serious diplomacy until 


Russia is surrounded by areas of 
military strength. No woman was 
asked whether hungry, bitter peo- 
ple in the crisis areas of the 
world would forget their demands 
for food and freedom from for- 
eign control if they received big 
guns and only little pats of butter. 

No woman has a diplomatic 
policy-making position in the State 
Department, or a military policy- 
making role in the Defense Depart- 
ment (Anna Rosenberg deals with 
manpower) or a political policy- 
making responsibility with the UN 
delegation (Mrs. Roosevelt’s spe- 
cialty is human rights). No 
woman is advisor to the President. 

American women are second-class 
citizens when it comes to having 
any voice in the most important 
decisions of the day. Can you 
deny that, Mr. Crosby? 

To cite the record is to suggest 
that women would help make 
wiser decisions. I cannot prove 
this—but neither can it be dis- 
proved, since they have not had 
a chance to try. Since our male 
leaders offer nothing better than 
more cold war and the possibility 
of atomic catastrophe, there is 
little to be risked in admitting 
women to the present closed cor- 
poration of diplomatic and military 
planners. 

I believe able women could 
help men right this topsy-turvy 
world before it spins off into 
oblivion. They would regard in- 
ternational relations as human 
relations, needing more applica- 
tions of social, economic and poli- 
tical understanding than are of- 
fered by men who are intrigued 
with fantastic new weapons. 

Women would be more reluc- 
tant to desert the conference table 
for the battlefield than men who 
have always spoiled for physical 
contest. Women would bring to 
international relations a deeper 


appreciation of the futility and 
tragedy of war as an alternative 
to negotiation than men who al- 
ways suffer less than women in 
war. 

The men have had their chance 
to fashion this world pretty much 
as they please. If they want to 
save it, they are going to have 
to enlist the partnership of women 
before it is too late. (Ap- 
plause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Pauline Frederick. 
Well, we are very glad that the 
men of ABC, the executive staff, 
had the good judgment to let you 
break into this man’s world as a 
commentator on ABC. 

Our next speaker was for- 
merly a registered nurse who in- 
sists that she has no claim to 
fame except as the wife of her 
husband, Dr. Harold Thomas Hy- 
man, a prominent New York phy- 
sician. Her last professional posi- 
tion was as office nurse and lab- 
oratory assistant in the office of 
her husband. She has very posi- 
tive views on tonight’s question 
and they do not coincide with 
those you’ve just heard from Ilka 
Chase and Pauline Frederick. Mrs. 
Hyman, won’t you step up? 


Mrs. Hyman: 


During my early formative 
years, I lived in the hospital 
world. Here subservience of the 


female nurse to the exclusively 
male medical staffs was mandatory. 
At that time, Miss Chase, I had 
no doubt that this was a man’s 
world. 

As I matured in my profession, I 
became aware that the untimely 
death of many men was due, in 
part; to the wear and tear of com- 
petitive life. When I observed 
how often the hard earned fruits 
of their labor were willed to 
their widows, I inclined to the 


belief that this was a woman's 
world. 

Since I have become a hous 
wife with more lesiure for broade 
contemplation, I find that for th 
first time in my life I have 
middle - of - the - road opinion. 
firmly believe that neither extrem 
view can possibly be correct! 

I am convinced that nature neve 
intended that one sex shoul 
dominate the other sex, any mor 
than one nation should dominat 
all the other nations, one rac 
all other races or one religiou 
sect all other religious sects 
Rather, I think, the wonders o 
the world are maintained by bal 
ances, integrations, variations anc 
combinations. 

In my opinion, it is the me 
who have promoted the myth of 
masculine superiority, but I hav 
seen women invade their sex-segre 
gated places, match them at thei 
own games and often excel them 
For example, Anne O’Hare Me 
Cormick in journalism; Lisa Meit 
ner in nuclear physics; Eleano 
Roosevelt and Margaret Smith i 
politics; Margaret Webster in the 
theatre; Dorothy Shaver in mer. 
chandising: Helen Taussig in inter: 
nal medicine; the thousands of 
patriotic women in our armec 
services; the farmers’ wives of 
their tractors. 

Miss Frederick, is these any rea 
son why women have to sacrific 
their positions as mates and part 
ners in order to do the thing 
you want them to accomplish? 

I understand that wome 
possess the greatest share of the 
nation’s wealth— mostly gained 
through inheritance. But I have 
observed that these unearned re: 
venues alone do not bring joy 
ot happiness. As a matter of fact, 
I am sure that many of the 
widowed would gladly trade their 
wealth for a few years—or even 


onths—of continued companion- 
ship with their husbands. 

I agree with Miss Chase that 
men do work themselves to death, 
but I cannot believe that they 
tive themselves for the unhappy 
@eason she states. In my opinion, 
Benjamin Franklin stated the case 
quite soundly: “It is the man and 
€ woman united that makes the 
Famplete human being. Separate, 
phe wants his force of body and 
strength of reason; he, her soit- 
ess, sensibility, and acute discern- 
Together, they are most 
likely to succeed in the world.” 


{Applause ») 
oderator Denny: 


_ Thank 


you very much, Mrs. 
Our next speaker, Agnes 
DeMille, has succeeded in many 
elds. Not content to bask in the 
“elected glory of her father, Wil- 
lam C., and her uncle Cecil B. 
MeMille, she served her theatrical 


living in astonishing 
@averty in these two cities and in 
aris and Brussels. Her first crea- 
cons were far from successful. 
inking herself a failure, she 
omposed a ballet which she con- 
sidered would be her last—Rodeo, 
land it became an instant success. 
[This was quickly followed by 
)Iklahoma, Bloomer Girl, Carousel, 
land Brigadoon. And now she’s an 
lauthor, and the literary guild has 
selected her first book, Dance to 
the Piper published by Little 
Brown and Company for February, 
1952. 

| Miss DeMille, can you say this 
sa man’s world? 

Aiss DeMille: 

| This talk seems to be largely 
lacademic. Scientists have re- 
cently succeeded in fertilizing a 
Hemale cell by radio activity, and 
bbyiously men are on the way out. 
‘But who is in favor of that? Both 


however, 


men and women have to live in 
the same world. If either sex 
abuses or exploits the other, they 
will both suffer. 

Most of the privileges men 
claim, I believe, are not biologi- 
cally inherent in their nature, but 
the result of cultural adjustments 
that worked very well in the past. 
Women had to bear lots of chil- 
dren because many children died 
young. They also had to do much 
of their own weaving, sewing, 
cooking and doctoring. As a 
consequence, they had very little 
leisure to learn the arts. 

‘Now they have that leisture, 
and no alert woman is going 
to settle for a life of exclusive 
household drudgery or emotional 
subordination. 

Men who distrust women in 
business basically distrust women. 
I believe if the man feels sure of 
his woman’s love and if she looks 
after his reasonable wants, he can 
tid himself of prejudice—that is, 
unless he is very insecure and 
needs a weak partner to make him 
feel strong. 

These cultural patterns have 
changed with each race group and 
in every period of history. We 
are in a period of violent tran- 
sition now, and it’s extremely un- 
comfortable for all of us. Women, 
are going to continue 
to express themselves in a variety 
of new ways and the men will 
just have to settle to it. Women 
can do this now, because they have 
become financially independent. 
Florence Nightingale, who prob- 
ably worked more lasting legis- 
lative changes than any other single 
woman in history, did not believe 
in giving women the franchise. 
She asked only for independent 
competence. 

As for domination, if men feel 
driven, they naturally resent the 
pressure and women find they have 


to make a choice between being 
boss and being loved. But 
emotional and economic freedom 
will not make men and women 
equally gifted in all fields. 

It is true that women have a 
knack of bearing children and 
men make the best husbands and 
fathers, but they also make the 
best musicians. There has never 
been a first-rate woman composer, 
or eyen a good one, nor a first- 
rate architect, only a half dozen 
good poets, and these not compar- 
able to the greatest men; few 
good painters, again not in the 
greatest category. 

Women have made good tulers 
and good novelists and they are 
making a name for themselves 
in medicine, law, and science. I 
am told they make splendid psy- 
chologists. In my own field, the 
theater, they have always, when 
permitted to, excelled. They are 
undeniably good in choreography, 
an occupation so despised that men 
have never cared enough to keep 
them out. The great innovators of 
our time have been women— 
Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, 
Martha Graham, Mary Wigman. 

In positions of high executive 
authority in the theater, I have 
found definite prejudice against 
women. There are very few good 
women directors and these few 
succeed against odds the men are 
not called upon to face. 

Perhaps if women sat in high 
government councils, Miss Fred- 
erick, they might help prevent 
wats, not that they understand any 
more clearly than men the economic 
causes of war, but simply be- 
cause for obvious reasons they 
set higher values on human life 
and because they do not have the 
same emotional need for war, as 
Miss Chase has suggested. 

Women ate certainly not happier 
than men, but they seem to be 


able to stand the blessings o: 
peace, and men just can’t stick 
them. A happy normal family 
life is what men, it seems, are 
eager to avoid at all costs. 

In brief, I don’t think womer 
are as good as men in all fields 
they are different; that difference 
is valuable. Male resentment o 
their participation, I will not us 
the word ‘‘competition,” is old hati 
but women had better not be toe 
sassy. They cannot be at the 
same time show-offs, tyrants, an 
girl friends. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Miss DeMille. Well 
you ladies have thtown a fev 
darts at the gentlemen, so nov 
gird on your armor and prepar 
for the slings and arrows of Joht! 
Crosby, syndicated radio and tele 
vision’ columnist with the Nez 
York Herald Tribune and Josepl 
L. Mankiewicz, playwright ans 
director of those Academy Awaré 
Winning Motion Pictures, “Lette 
to Three Wives,’ ‘All Aboul 
Eve.” 

Of course, there may be orchid? 
and roses later, but we'll sav 
that until after the program 
How about it, Mr. Crosby, are you 
ready? 

Mr. Crosby: I think all the girl/ 
have rather skirted the proble 
which I thought we were here t 
discuss and which I think is one o} 
the gravest issues of our time. Thi 
fact is that it’s just possible tha 
the question, “Is This a Man’ 
World?” ought to be rephrased ‘ 
little. I’d like to say, ‘Are Moders 
Women Making the World Unin 
habitable for Men?” . 

I think they are. And they ari 
also making it uninhabitable fo. 
themselves. Miss Chase tells u 
that men still hold the advantag 
because we've been in politics anc 
art and science a few thousanc 


| more years than they have. But she 
| says, “give us time, and we’ll catch 
up.” 

| Perhaps they will, but should 
| they, do they want to? Miss Chase, 
| Miss DeMille, Miss Frederick, 
j}you are three very successful 
career girls and I assume mag- 
i nificently well adjusted to this 
jfole; but for every Ilka Chase 
there are thousands and thousands 
(of women who are not Ilka Chase 
jand wish they were. They are 
(deeply resentful of their roles as 
\ wives and mothers, and more 


| properly their roles as women. 


| . . . 
|. This resentment, I think, is caus- 


jing vast unhappiness, not only to 
themselves, but to their husbands 
; and to their children. 

Miss DeMille says that if either 
sex abuses or exploits the other 
one, one of them is going to re- 
sent it bitterly, and I’d like to 
ask Miss DeMille if she doesn’t 
think women are not already 
abusing the male sex. They have 
acquired all of our privileges and 
prerogatives without relinquishing 
any of their own. They have 
learned how to be men but I don’t 
know yet whether they have 
learned how to be gentlemen. 


Mr. Denny: Miss DeMille, he 
took a long draw on that bow 
and arrow, and he’s looking in 
your direction. You can take your 
time about responding to what 
he said. 
| 


| Miss DeMille: I have been called 
ja gentleman in my day. (Laughter, 
applause) 

Mr. Crosby: My real question 
‘is, don’t you think it unfair that 
Women manage to hang onto all 
of their prerogatives in this last 
icentury, when they have gained 
all the prerogatives, or most, of 
Ithe men’s? 


Miss DeMille: I think you had 


better be more specific. What pre- 
rogatives ? 

Mr. Crosby: Well, we still pay 
for the taxicabs. We still pick up 
the checks. 

Miss DeMille: That is silly of 
you. You feel less of a man if 
you don’t pick it up. 

Mr. Crosby: Well, that’s beside 
the point. I’m taking something 
out of the text that you said. 
You said that if either sex abuses 
or exploits the other. Don’t you 
think we are being exploited? 
That is, you have certain special 
privileges and prerogatives. You 
are supported. You are being 
taken care of, and at the same 
time you have invaded all of our 
territory. We are not invading 
yours. Don’t you think that a 
true equality—? 

Miss DeMille: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Crosby: I consider that this 
is the reason for some of the 
great resentments. 

Miss DeMille: I think it’s true 
equality if neither sex feels di- 
minished or altered or warped. 

Mr. Crosby: Well, direct com- 
petition with men is certainly to 
diminish—and all the rest of them. 

Miss DeMille: Why ? 

Mr. Crosby: Well, we don’t com- 
pete with you. We can’t. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Crosby is still 
talking out of that age of chivalry, 
Miss DeMille. He’s conditioned to 
that age of chivalry that we all 
were conditioned to. 

Miss DeMille: I’m willing for 
him to be unchivalrous if he will 
be kind. There is a difference. 

Mr. Crosby: There is a differ- 
ence between what? 

Miss DeMille: Betweeen being 
chivalrous—that is, paying for the 
taxi. If you take a woman, if she 
earns her own living and is mak- 
ing a good wage, I don’t see 


why you should pay for the taxi 
and the dinner. 

Mr. Denny: That’s encouraging 
news to some of us who have 
young men in college. 

Miss DeMille: But you must first 
be sure you have as much fun at 
dinner. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Miss Chase 
is eager to respond to that com- 
ment. 

Miss Chase: Well, I would 
simply like to ask, doesn’t it make 
a difference who invites whom? 
For instance, Mr. Crosby, if you 
ask me to dine with you, then 
I must say I’m prepared to have 
you pay my dinner check and my 
taxi fare. If I called you up and 
said, “John, would you come for 
dinner,” then perhaps you might 
reasonably expect me to pick up 
the check, one way or another. 

Mr. Crosby: This is beginning 
to sound like “Leave It To The 
Girls.” 

Miss Chase: I think that often 
men resent their courtesies, but I 
don’t see why they should. I don’t 
think that has anything to do with 
equality of sex, at all. I think a 
certain courtesy which always 
means thinking of the other per- 
son is attractive in either sex. I 
don’t see why men should feel that 
they've been robbed or gypped if 
they deal graciously with a woman. 

Mr. Crosby: To get this back 
on the rails a little bit, I hope— 
women have entered into the com- 
petitive field, haven’t they. I think 
all you girls have pretty well 
agreed on that. 

Miss Chase: Well, I think cer- 
tainly many women earn their 
livings. 

Mr. Crosby: Don’t you think that 
the competitive urge that has been 
inculcated in women has made 
them more unhappy than happy, 
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though, and in so doing has 
created a great deal of unhap- 
piness? 

Miss Chase: Well, I don’t know. 
I don’t think that has come about 
from any chivalrous or nonchival- 
rous or sex angle. I think that’s 
entirely economic —if you choose 
to call it “competition,” let us say 
that women too are out earning | 
their living along with men, more 
so today than has ever been the 
case in history, because of eco-| 
nomics, because they must. 


Mr. Crosby: Yes, but you’re com-| 
peting successfully, Miss Chase.| 
I’m talking about the thousands and 
thousands who have not managed 


they have only lately aspired to. 


Miss Chase: Do you mean that 
they have this urge to do it with- 
out any real economic necessity or 
pressure, is that it? 


Mr. Crosby: Or without any real 
ability, let us say. 


Miss Chase: Well, I think that is 
often true. It works for men, too. 
Certainly there are a lot of ineffec- 
tual men, but I think it’s perfectly, 
possible that women think, “Oh, 
I would love to draw, paint orj 
run a shop” or whatever it might# 
be, and have no particular gift} 
for doing that. Yes I coudn’t agreeff 
with you more. But I think on) 
the other hand if they must doy 
it for an economic reason, I don’t® 
think we can be picked on for that 


i 


Mr. Denny: This is very good,} 
Miss Chase and Mr. Crosby, butff 
we've got to get Mr. Mankiewiczi 
in on this. i 

Now we're going to have some|| 
questions from a gentleman who} 
has spoken very effectively from) 
the silver screen on this subject in,| 
“A Letter to Three Wives, “All 
About Eve,” and more recently] 


|“People Will Talk.” Mr. Mankie- 
wicz, will you talk up for us now, 
please? 


Mr. Mankiewicz: Well, to begin 
‘with I’d like it to be understood 
that the only reason I didn’t get 
jinto that fracas a minute ago was 
because I didn’t know I was going 
to be allowed in. I didn’t want 
you to think that I was not on 
John’s side. 

I'm not prepared to make a 
speech. I understood that I was 
to ask questions, and being a very 
opinionated man, I use the term 
advisedly, my questions will prob- 
ably turn out to be argumentative 
anyway, and that will be because I 
can’t help it. I would like to ask 
one question of Miss Chase and 
3 think of Mrs. Hyman at the 
same time, since they both stressed 
something in both their speeches. 
hey both stressed—I don’t know 
he exact phrase—but it was some- 
khing about the American male 
who was driven to an early death 
% drove himself to an early death, 
and Miss Chase wound up with a 
aad little note about every year, 
[ read now, “thousands of lonely 
widows are left behind in this 
country and it is still a man’s 
world for their women, who re- 
member and regret them.” I think 
it would be nice if the women 
remembered them before they had 
Xecasion to regret them. 

‘Now I’d like to come to my 
juestion. My point is you both 
stressed the word competition. 
Don’t you think that word requires 
| little analyzing and defining. In 
‘ther words, when you speak of 
he American male competing with 
he American male, how much of 
hat competition is the American 
emale competing with the Amer- 
can female through the Ameri- 
an male? In other words, when I 
as a boy we used to call it keep- 
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ing up with the Joneses. Has that 
died out? To which sex are the 
external trappings of what is 
called American success most im- 
portant—such as clothes, furnish- 
ings, possessions? 

To which sex do those really 
hard-bitten statisticians, the adver- 
tisers, level their appeals when 
they want the American money 
spent? Do they level at the women 
or the men? And as to those 
who want to advertise security, 
savings, insurance, I think you'll 
find that they are the ones that 
appeal to the men. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Let’s hear 
from Mrs. Hyman first and then 
Miss Chase. 

Mrs. Hyman: Well, Mr. Man- 
kiewicz told me earlier that he 
might answer his own question, so 
I didn’t know whether he wanted 
me to answer it or not. But 
I didn’t speak of competition. I 
spoke of the competitive life. I 
think life is completely competi- 
tive, all the time, for everybody, 
men and women. And when I 
spoke of men driving themselves 
to an early death, I think that’s 
true, and I also think, Mr. Man- 
kiewicz, that there is something 
in what you say when you say who 
is behind this driving them to 
death. J think their wives and 
families do have something to do 
with it, but it’s not an intentional 
thing by any means. 

Part of it is a desire on the 
man’s part to do everything he can 
for his wife and his children. 

Mr. Mankiewicz: It certainly 
isn’t the man’s intention of driv- 
ing himself to death, either. 

Mr. Thank you. Miss 
Chase. 

Miss Chase: Well, I would say 
that Mr. Mankiewiz’s question 
sounds to me a little bit like the 


Denny: 


remark of a very famous ancestor, 
“The woman tempted me and I 
did eat.’ I don’t really feel, Mr. 
Mankiewicz, that it is the women. 
Of course, women like nice things, 
as you so pointed out and as an 
advertisement has told us for many 
years, but I think it’s a little bit 
of a cliché to assume that it is 
the American woman who drives 
her man. I think the men them- 
selves have a very strong driving 
force. For instance, who always 
wants to buy the yacht and the 
racing stable? These really are 
not particularly feminine desires, 
and I think that a man himself 
wants just as much to keep up 
with the Joneses as any woman 
does. Certainly the women I know, 
for instance, don’t urge the man 
to buy the Buick. They urge him 
to buy the Cadillac. 

But I do think that the man him- 
self has a very strong desire to 
get ahead, as I said in my open- 
ing remarks, I think, in business. 
Mark you, I don’t think this is 
true of the professional or art 
world, because I think those fields 
feed the people who work in them. 
They do give an emotional and a 
spiritual and an intellectual satis- 
faction which I don’t think the 
business world gives, but I do 
think that men get into a kind of 
rat race and a merry-go-round in 
the business world. And they do 
it more and more because without 
their business they are really lost. 
They have no intellectual resources 
to fall back on, 


Mr. Mankiewicz: Miss Chase, I 
just want to quote a less remote 
ancestor who said, “Peace at any 
price,” which might also be what 
the American male is motivated by. 
And also I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard of a man being driven to 
death trying to get either a riding 
stable or a yacht. The men who 


indulge in riding stables or yachts 
are usually going to have them 
without driving themselves to 
death to get them. I’m talking 
about the fellow who has to put 
in all of the overtime when he | 
shouldn’t put in the overtime to 
get a laundry machine, or maybe 
it’s an unnecessary piece of equip- 
ment like a television. 


Miss Chase: But if he was liv- 
ing alone, he would jolly well have. 
to have the laundry machine be- 
cause how could he do his wash 
and get to the office? He would | 
have to have the laundry machine 
anyway. 

Mr. Mankiewicz: Isn't there; 
something about woman’s work is 
never done? 


Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Man- 
kiewicz, thank you very much. 
I want to get some questions from 
the audience but a brief ques- 
tion from Mr. Crosby. 


Mr. Crosby: Miss Frederick’ 
brought up the point that women 
were not consulted about the 


decisions to go into Korea or 
about Panmunjon, about disarma- 
ment, the cold war, the veto and so 
forth. I'd like to ask Miss Fred- 
erick if she thinks if women had 
been consulted if they would have 
made any wiser decisions or any 
different decisions? | 


Miss Frederick: Well, as I tried 
to point out in my speech, Mr. 
Crosby, 1 can’t prove that they 
would have made wiser decisions, 
but I think they would think a 
little more of the human factor in 
our international relations, which 
I think has had a lack of em; 
phasis. Because I think when you 
come down to the question of war 
or peace, it’s a question of people, 
it has to do with human beings. 
and I think we ought to keep that 
a little more in mind than we do: 
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| 

and I think they’d be more patient 
; about negotiation and I think that 
| they would be more reluctant to 
| resort to war to settle problems. 


Mr. Crosby: Well, it seems to 
|me that all those arguments were 
.advanced when the 19th Amend- 
ment was going to cure every- 
(thing, when we gave you women 
ithe right to vote — when women 
got the vote, then wars were 
going to disappear and poverty 
\was to disappear and everything 
‘else, and it hasn’t. 


| Miss Frederick: Well, of course, 
[because you men have not per- 
‘mitted women to enter into your 
‘policy making at all. That’s my 
whole point. 


Mr. Crosby: I’d like to take that 
little detail up for a minute about 
this assumption that women are 
tess bloodthirsty and would be 
less so if they ran countries exactly 
as they saw fit. Now I’m without 
research implements at the mo- 
ment, but I’ve just jotted down 
quickly here Queen Christina, 
Queen Elizabeth of England, 
Catherine the Great, Queen Vic- 
‘toria, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
as examples of probably the great- 
est women rulers I can think of 
hat the moment—all of whom were 
involved in long and bloody wars. 
‘They fought through for the good 
of their country and thought noth- 
ling about doing it. 


Miss Frederick: Which they 


he men, too. Don’t forget. And 
i'm talking about the modern 
merican women. I’m not talk- 


(Europe. 

Mr. Crosby: Now, Miss Fred- 
erick, none of those ladies even 
ade a pretense of listening to the 
en about them. Those were the 
days of the real absolute rule, real 
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absolute feminine rule. And I 
mean I can go back into the really 
bloodthirsty women of this world 
and you'll find that the women 
could be as bloodthirsty as any 
man. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Mankiewicz, but I 
only have two minutes and I 
want to get a question from the 
audience. 


Lady: Mrs. Hyman, how can 
we make men realize that they are 
important because they are men 
and not because they are masters? 


Mrs. Hyman: I think that first 
of all a man should be made to 
feel more important in his home. 
Ive seen men come home at the 
end of the day and have the chil- 
dren say, “Oh Hello, Dad,’ and 
just go off and leave him by him- 
self, and his wife say, “Oh, I’ve 
worked like a dog today over a hot 
stove,’ and kind of relegate him to 
a chair in the living room and 
make him feel that he’s not really 
welcome. He’s been out earning 
money all day for the dinner they 
are eating but it isn’t as important 
as the fact that wifey is all ex- 
hausted and that the children want 
to romp around and let him not 
relax at all. I think he’s not made 
to feel important enough in his 
own home. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Hyman. Next question. 

Lady: This is for Miss DeMille. 
We spoke about the brain there 
about the question of sex. I’d like 
to ask a question about the emo- 
tional stability. Would you ven- 
ture a guess on which was more 
stable, reasonable and balanced— 
man or woman? 


Miss DeMille: No, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much. Now we'll take a man here. 

Man: Miss Chase, can you tell 


us any other way women could get 
their fur coats, diamonds and pretty 


Mr. Denny: Well, thank you very | 
much Ilka Chase, Pauline Fred- 


frocks if men didn’t work so hard erick, Mrs. Harold Hyman, Agnes 


to provide them? DeMille, John Crosby, and 
Miss Chase: Sure, they could Joseph L. Mankiewicz for a very } 
work themselves. And I would Provocative and interesting dis- 


cussion. We wish we had twice | 
the time. ~ 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 


also like to answer that other ques- 
tion to Miss DeMille. I think men 
are less stable, because there are 
more men with ulcers than there 
are women. 


* 
FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC! 


Background Questions 


1. Is it really a man’s world, or are women running the show behind 
the scenes and letting men think it’s their world? 

a. If it is a man’s world, how do you account for the {fact that 
women own 85 per cent of the nation’s wealth and/do most of 
the , spending? ; 

b. How much influence do women have on local and national affairs? | 

c. Are advertisements, movies, books, radio and television pro- 
grams slanted more for men or women? 


2. Do women want it to be a woman’s world, a man’s world, or do 9 

they want equality? | 

a. If iwomen really want complete equality, why do they expect! 

men to offer them their seats in crowded vehicles, light their} 

cigarettes, and hold doors open for them? 

b. Would women want equality with men socially, including invit- 

ing them on dates and paying their share of the evening’s en- 
tertainment? 


c. How ‘independent do women want to be? 


3. Should it be a man’s world? 
a. Are men better constituted physically and emotionally for bread-§ 
winning and governing? 

b. Have men done a good job, on the whole, in running the world? jj 

c. Are women well off now, or are they unable to fulfill all of their’ # 
potentialities and capabilities? | 

d. Should women be content to be the 


power behind the men’? }) 


4. Do we still have a “double standard” of behavior, or are women’ t 
invading what used to be “man’s private worlds” ? 


5. What should be women’s role in, the world today? 
a. Do women capitalize on their femininity in the business world 

b. Or does working make them too aggressive, masculine, and} 
business-like ? | 

c. Are women ne the proper education to prepare them for} 
the business world? | 

d. Is woman’s place in the home? 


6. Do women have equal Opportunity in business, or are they dis-i 
criminated against in salaries and promotions to executive positions?) 
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| a. If women received equal pay for equal work, would employers 

prefer to hire men, and would women therefore find it more 

difficult to get jobs? 

_ b. If women were given more executive positions, what effect 
would this have on the employees they supervise? How do women 
feel about working for other women? How do men feel 
about working for women? 
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childhood in Hollywood at a time when it was a country town dedicated 
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Cecil B. deMille, help make it better known for other reasons. She served 
her theatrical apprenticeship in New York and London. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, her father’s and uncle’s prestige aided her not one whit in her 
chosen career, dancing. In the field of choreography, her first creations 
‘were far from successful. Thinking herself a faillure, she decided to com- 
pose one last ballet, with a typically American subject This was the famous 
Rodeo, which was instantly acclaimed by critics and public alike. This was 
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